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created themselves with the ' bottling up of hay, cleaving
of wood, and thrashing sheaves of corn at the barn.3
They visited all kinds of trades, heard lectures, pleadings,
and sermons. Once a month they took a holiday in the
beautiful country near Paris.

What is the practical advice to be derived from this ?
First a sensible tutor must be chosen. Rabelais
shows no favour to public education. The hard work
is about six hours 5, day. Dfiring the morning hours of
study the pupil is to be lectured to ; there is no talk of
learning by heart. Great stress is laid upon physical
exercise. Teaching is done by the personal influence of
the tutor, and only subordinately through books. Natural
objects are made use of as far as possible. The chief
points on which Rabelais insists have been thus summed
up by Arnstadt:l (i) Teaching through the senses. (2)
Independence of thought. (3) Training for practical life.
(4) Equal development of mind and body. (5) Gentle
treatment, and improved methods. In Gargantua's
education there is no mention of punishment. Although
by his insistence on the importance of learning things,
Rabelais belongs to the realists, yet we shall see that he
exercised a predominant influence on Locke and Rousseau>
who are the principal advocates of naturalistic education.

Such were Rabelais' methods. The end which he pro-
posed to himself to reach is set forth in a letter from
Gargantua to his son Pantagruel, which, although it is
possibly of earlier composition than the passages we have
quoted, comes more properly after the narration of
Gargantua's youth. ' Although my deceased father of
happy memory, Grandgousier, had used his best en-
deavours to make me profit in all perfection and political
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